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Along  the  Appian  Way. 


tEo  Uergil 


Time  has  turned  the  tombs  to  dust 

Along  the  Appian  Way. 
The  Roman  swords  and  shields  are  rust; 

Unused  and  still  are  they. 

Forgotten  are  old  Troy  and  Rome, 

Their  happiness  and  tears, 
And  Vergil's  bones  are  ashen  loam 

Since  twice  a  thousand  years. 

But  still  his  words,  like  living  fire, 

Set  Dido's  pyre  alight. 
The  torches  of  the  banquet  feast 

Still  burn  throughout  the  night. 

Come,  raise  with  clear-cut  phrase  and  word 

Some  monument  of  fame. 
He  kept  the  tales  of  Troy  alive, 

They  keep  alive  his  name. 

Arline  Fonville. 


in 


"derail— CtMo  Sfjouganb  ^tat^  ^fter 

By  Betty  B.  Brown 

ALREADY  the  followers  of  Vergil  are  gathering  in  Rome  to  pay 
honor  to  the  name  of  the  Mantuan  singer  on  the  two-thousandth 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  During  the  next  three  months  thousands  of 
scholars  and  students  of  the  classics  will  journey  to  Rome,  to  Naples, 
to  Brundisium,  to  Mantua,  and  to  every  city  which  rumor  or  legend 
has  associated  with  the  life  of  the  poet. 

Vergil  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Andes,  just  outside  of  Man- 
tua, on  October  15,  70  B.  C,  five  years  before  his  fellow  poet,  Horace, 
and  seven  years  before  Augustus  Caesar,  who  later  became  his  patron. 
Interestingly  enough,  Vergil's  father  was  a  yeoman  and  owned  a  small 
farm  which  probably  inspired  the  poet  to  write  on  farming,  bee- 
raising,  and  tending  cattle. 

As  a  boy,  Vergil  studied  at  Cremona  and  Mediolanum,  and  later 
he  was  a  student  of  Parthenius  at  Naples  where  he  learned  Greek.  He 
studied  philosophy  under  Siron,  the  Epicurean  philosopher,  and  at 
Rome  he  learned  from  the  master  rhetorician,  Epidius,  the  rhetoric 
which  marks  his  Aeneid  particularly.  Vergil's  observance  of  the  laws 
of  rhetoric  not  only  left  marked  traces  in  the  speeches  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Aeneid,  but  also  was  a  very  influential  factor  in  subse- 
quent literature,  especially  of  the  following  century. 

Although  the  first  knowledge  of  Vergil's  career  as  a  poet  dates 
back  to  42  B.  C.  with  his  eclogue  Pollio,  many  critics  believe  that  he 
wrote  some  of  his  shorter  poems  at  school  or  soon  after  he  left. 
Ciris,  Copa,  Culex,  Dirae,  and  Moretum,  for  example,  bear  traces  of 
immaturity. 

After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  the  Roman 
triumvirs  took  over  the  Roman  lands,  and  since  they  had  promised 
their  victorious  veterans  the  territory  of  eighteen  cities,  including 
Cremona  and  later  Mantua,  Vergil's  father  feared  that  his  lands 
would  be  confiscated.  Vergil,  however,  had  secured  the  favor  of  C. 
Asinius  Pollio,  ruler  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  of  his  friend  and  successor, 
L.  Alfrenus  Varus,  and  very  diplomatically  dedicated  his  fourth 
eclogue  to  Pollio.  The  latter  accepted  it  and  as  a  reward  introduced 
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Vergil  to  Octavius  at  Rome.  This  newly  formed  friendship  resulted 
in  the  restoration  of  the  farm,  and  in  recognition  of  the  triumvir's 
favor,  the  poet  begins  his  book  of  Eclogues  with  a  tribute  to  Octavius. 

Vergil  was  of  a  rather  retiring  nature,  and  for  this  reason  very  little 
is  known  of  his  life  with  the  exception  of  occasional  glimpses  caught 
in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  While  he  was  living  in  Rome,  he 
was  a  member  of  a  very  select  circle  of  Maecenus'  distinguished 
friends  who  gathered  at  his  home  on  the  Esquiline  hill  for  literary 
discussions.  This  group  resembled  very  much  the  English  coffee 
houses  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Maecenus  was  a  great  patron  of 
literature,  and  it  was  at  his  request  that  Vergil  wrote  the  Georgics 
and  dedicated  them  to  him. 

Horace  makes  frequent  allusions  to  his  fellow  poet  in  his  odes.  On 
one  occasion  he  joined  the  party  of  Maecenus  on  the  journey  to  Brun- 
disium  and  later  wrote  that  Vergil  was  among  the  "fairest  souls  and 
the  dearest  friends  on  earth."  Horace  also  wrote  an  ode  on  Vergil's 
departure  for  a  tour  of  Greece  in  which  he  earnestly  prays  that  the 
ship  which  bears  so  dear  a  trust  may  restore  it  safe  to  the  shores  of 
Italy,  and  "preserve  the  half  of  my  life." 

Vergil  died  at  Brundisium  September  22,  19  B.  C,  on  his  way  home 
from  Greece.  On  his  tomb  at  Naples  on  the  road  leading  to  Puteoli, 
there  is  an  inscription  which  tells  the  theme  of  Vergil's  life  and  his 
work: 

Mantua  me  gemuit,  Calabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope:  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

Unlike  many  poets  who  die  before  their  works  are  recognized  as 
masterpieces,  Vergil  was  widely  read  in  his  own  day.  As  were  the 
works  of  Horace,  his  verses  were  accepted  as  textbooks  for  the  schools. 
The  early  Christians  held  him  in  highest  esteem  for  his  passage  (in 
the  fourth  Eclogue)  on  the  Golden  Age  which  a  little  child  should 
bring  to  the  world.  The  strong  resemblance  of  Vergil's  lines  to  those 
of  the  Messianic  prophecy  in  Isaiah  led  them  to  believe  that  some 
mysterious  power  had  been  bestowed  upon  Vergil  in  foretelling 
Christ's  birth. 

As  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  Mantuan  poet  states,  the 
main  works  included  his  epic,  Aeneid,  his  didactic  poems,  the  Georgics, 
and  his  pastorals,  or  Bucolics.  The  lofty  theme  of  the  Aeneid  and  the 
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dignified  language  in  which  the  theme  is  clothed  place  it  among  the 
world's  greatest  epics.  The  journeys  of  Aeneas  will  ever  be  among 
the  world's  famous  stories  of  gods  and  heroes,  because  the  poet  of 
Mantua  chose  his  wanderings  as  the  noble  theme  of  his  greatest 
production. 

Most  people  assume  that  because  Vergil  is  a  great  poet  it  naturally 
follows  that  he  was  a  poor  farmer.  But  disproof  of  this  assumption 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  recommends  just  the  care  of  flocks  and  fields, 
and  bees  and  trees  that  horticulturists,  bee-keepers,  and  agriculturists 
suggest  today.  Alternation  of  crops,  grafting  of  trees,  and  location  of 
hives  form  an  important  part  of  the  dissertations  in  the  Georgics.  Not 
only  do  the  Georgics  have  sound  sense  in  their  lines,  but  their  art  is 
consummate.  Because  of  the  didactic  subject  they  necessarily  lack  the 
grandeur  and  dramatic  power  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  perfection  and 
finish  of  their  lines  show  that  they  were  composed  with  great  care. 
Montaigne  has  called  them  the  "most  finished  work  in  poetry,"  and 
Dryden's  opinion  of  them  is  that  they  are  "the  best  poems  of  the  best 
poet."  Page  says  in  his  introduction  to  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics 
that  "Others  have  had  an  equal  love  for  the  country,  an  equal  sym- 
pathy for  plant  and  animal  life,  a  like  sense  of  the  dignity  which 
attaches  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  and  a  fuller  insight  into  the 
philosophic  truths  which  nature  teaches,  but  no  one  has  dealt  with 
the  subject  with  such  affectionate  pains  or  devoted  skill  as  Vergil." 

Throughout  the  Georgics,  Vergil  has  endeavored  to  color  and  add 
dignity  and  charm  to  his  subject  by  the  introduction  of  classical  and 
mythological  allusions.  His  ability  to  depict  scenes  with  life-like 
vividness  is  unsurpassed. 

To  Vergil,  Nature  was  not  a  dead  thing.  She  lived  and  breathed; 
and  throughout  his  discourse  on  husbandry,  plants  and  animals  are 
given  human  characteristics.  He  speaks  of  fields  rejoicing,  the  plough- 
lands  mourning,  of  Mysia  as  being  proud  and  astonished  at  its  own 
productiveness.  For  him  the  moon  blushes,  and  the  sun  feels  pit}'. 
His  personal  experiences  with  Nature,  coupled  with  his  innate  love 
of  her,  have  enabled  him  to  produce  his  best  work  on  a  theme  usually 
tedious. 

Vergil's  influence  was  felt  keenly  not  only  in  his  own  day  when 
school  children  scanned  the  lines  of  the  Aeneid,  but  it  has  been  vital  in 
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the  subsequent  literature  of  all  Europe.  It  can  be  easily  traced  in  the 
work  of  many  an  English  poet.  Milton's  Lycidas  contains  numerous 
passages  and  characters  that  are  direct  descendents  of  Vergil's  pas- 
torals; Shakespeare  frequently  uses  the  similes  which  were  the  favor- 
ite of  the  Mantuan  singer;  Landor  in  his  Imaginary  Conversation, 
echoes  lines  and  passages  from  Vergil;  and  Tennyson  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful, highly  merited  tribute  to  the  Roman  Vergil.  Himself  meticulous 
in  the  choice  of  words,  Tennyson  appreciates  that  quality  that  makes 
"all  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses  often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word." 

The  celebration  of  the  bi-millenium  of  the  poet's  birth  began  on 
April  27.  At  Mantua  where  he  was  born,  at  Naples  where  he  was 
educated  and  buried,  at  Rome  where  he  lived  and  further  pursued  his 
studies,  and  at  Brundisium  where  he  died,  Latin  scholars  from  the 
world  over  will  listen  to  their  best  orators  sounding  the  praises  of 
the  great  Roman  poet  who  for  seventeen  centuries  has  been  the  center 
of  literary  praise  among  the  Latin  writers. 

The  Lucas  Virgilii,  or  the  grove  of  Vergil,  has  been  planted  with 
the  twenty-five  thousand  plants  and  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  works  of  Vergil.  The  garden  will  not  be  fully  matured 
until  the  close  of  the  celebration  in  October,  but  it  is  slowly  rising 
to  the  praise  of  the  poet. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  Vergil's  birth  should  be  celebrated  in 
an  age  and  generation  in  which  so  many  students  are  omitting  the 
classics  from  their  course  of  study.  Though  they  are  never  to  know 
his  beauties  first  hand,  the  dreaded  well  of  Tartarus,  the  mourning 
fields,  the  tempting  Dido,  pius  Aeneas,  the  delightful,  although  arti- 
ficial. Eclogues,  the  charming  dissertations  on  the  fields,  bees,  trees, 
and  flocks  that  we  find  in  his  masterpiece,  they  may  at  least  come  to 
a  realization  of  what  he  has  meant  to  great  poets  and  to  many  genera- 
tions of  students.  With  Vergil,  Latin  creative  writing  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  power  and  perfection.  Tennyson  greets  the  poet  thus : 

"I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 
Ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man." 
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Small  pink  clouds  and  a  baby  moon, 

A  dainty  sky  tonight; 
It's  an  infant's  cradle  in  palest  blue 
With  a  downy  quilt  in  a  rosy  hue 
Like  all  wee  dreams  for  the  future  new 

Of  the  tiny  moon's  high  flight. 

C.  Hayes. 


i^mon 


Will  I  be  ever  faithful? 

It  were  as  well  to  ask 
That  I  refrain  from  smiling — 

A  most  unhappy  task. 

But,  come,  let's  have  no  quarreling; 

This  much  I  promise  true: 
I'll  be  no  more  unfaithful, 

My  love,  than  faithless  you. 

Cecile  Lindau. 


0n  (ioing  ^toap 

'Tis  useless,  wicked,  wrong,  I  say. 
For  them  to  send  you  far  away ! 
I  love  you,  sweetheart,  and  see  here : 
I'll  love  you  ever,  far  or  near. 

Wipon  3^eturnins 

I  fear  my  "ever"  was  too  strong; 
Five  days  of  "ever"  proved  me  wrong. 
I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  you  see — 
Well,  men  are  men,  and  I  am  me ! 

Cecile  Lindau. 


^  Bream— 3n  tfie  3^uggian  ifKanner 

By  Edith  E.  Harbour 

IT  WAS  NIGHT.  Rain  was  falling,  and  the  wind  tangled  the  wild 
steppe-grass.  The  dark  outline  of  a  mud  hut  was  dimly  visible 
against  the  blackness  of  the  sky.  Peter  Stephanych  lay  face  down- 
ward in  the  grass.  His  hands  were  clenched. 

Vladimir  Martinovna  need  not  have  thrown  the  samovar  at  him 
just  because  he  caught  him  kissing  his  daughter.  Alexa  was  as  plump 
and  pink  as  a  fresh  poppy.  Such  features !  Such  eyes !  Why  do  maidens 
intertwine  their  raven  locks  with  scarlet  ribbons?  Why  do  they  glance 
shyly  out  of  eyes  moist  like  damson  jam?  To  be  kissed. 

He  had  slammed  the  door  of  Martinovna's  house.  One  can  never 
re-cross  the  threshold  where  one  has  slammed  the  door.  The  old 
mother  would  continue  to  sit  in  her  corner  at  the  spinning  wheel, 
drawing  out  the  long  thread  in  her  hand.  The  samovar  would  again 
be  placed  upon  the  table.  Alexa  would  marry.  Old  Martinovna  would 
see  that  his  daughter  married  someone  with  a  wooden  house  and  cattle. 
What  was  the  good  of  building  up  a  wooden  house?  Sparks  from  the 
chimney  would  set  it  afire,  the  blaze  flaring  up  suddenly  as  though 
afraid  not  to  burn. 

Peter  had  bought  a  jug  of  vodka.  He  drank  until  the  liquid  tasted 
bitter.  Then  he  smashed  the  jug  and  watched  the  brandy  spread  over 
the  ground,  mix  with  rain  drops,  and  run  off  down  the  hill.  Peter 
staggered  on.  He  wanted  to  die.  He  wanted  to  go  where  they  had 
wheaten  rolls  and  poppy-seed  cakes  with  honey.  He  lay  down  in  the 
grass.  Stalks,  bent  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  dropped  their  heads  over 
him.  He  sobbed.  Then  his  hands  unclenched  and  his  body  gradually 
relaxed. 

A  horde  of  Cossacks,  mounted  on  black  horses,  dashed  across  the 
steppes.  The  riders'  eyes  gleamed.  They  shouted  a  victory  song  as  they 
rode  roughshod  over  Peter.  The  leader's  mount  was  a  magnificent 
creature,  but  he  had  the  eyes  of  the  Devil,  twin  balls  of  red  fire  which 
grew  larger  and  larger,  glowing  like  burning  coals.  To  look  at  those 
eyes  was  to  be  pierced  with  a  million  dagger  points.    Peter  writhed 
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under  the  pounding  hoofs.  They  were  mangling  him.  He  grew  quiet. 
He  was  dead. 

Peter  climbed  the  ladder  to  the  church  tower.  Rung  by  rung  he 
struggled  upward,  pulling  his  whole  weight  by  the  strength  of  his 
wrists.  His  feet  were  paralyzed.  He  reached  the  top  and  lay  exhausted 
on  the  floor.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  could  not.  A  mighty  weight  was 
resting  on  his  chest,  pressing  him  down.  He  shoved  himself  up  into  a 
sitting  position  and  felt  around  for  the  bell  rope.  After  groping  for 
several  moments,  his  fingers  clutched  it,  and  he  pulled  with  all  his 
strength,  pulled,  and  pulled  again.  The  sound  of  brass  melted  away 
into  the  distance  laughing  and  weeping  alternately. 

Peter  was  in  his  grave.  Someone  was  throwing  the  cool  damp  earth 
in  his  face.  It  was  comforting  like  a  mother.  Little  stifling  breaths  of 
air  camie  from  the  pores  of  the  earth  and  fanned  his  face.  His  soul  was 
flying  to  the  farthest  star  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow.  He  felt 
the  soothing  melancholy  of  eternal  sleep. 

The  rain  ceased,  but  the  wind  blew  in  increasingly  strong  gusts 
across  the  steppes.  Peter's  mind  was  like  a  rich  merchant's  pocket 
from  which  a  poor  beggar  cannot  entice  a  quarter  of  a  kopek.  He 
knawed  his  hands  like  one  insane.  The  eyes  of  Satan  haunted  him. 
He  doubted  his  senses.  His  mind  flared  up  suddenly,  revealing  the 
events  of  the  evening.  The  realization  of  his  folly  dawned  upon  him. 
No  more  could  he  go  to  the  house  of  Vladimir  Martinovna  to  woo  the 
beautiful  Alexa.  The  suitor  of  Alexa  must  wear  a  red  tunic  with  a 
gold  sash.  Peter  wore  gray  gaberdine.  Martinovna's  son-in-law  must 
have  a  horse.  Where  was  a  horse  to  be  had  for  nothing? 

Peter  crawled  towards  the  shadow  of  his  miserable  hut.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  him  to  do. 


Strong  %iit 


Strong  life, 
Vivid  song  of  life, 
Challenge  of  Hungary. 
Mad  life. 

Carefree,  glad  life, 
Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

P.  A.  W. 


I  love  the  mountain  heights  on  which  the  tall 
Young  saplings  grow  and  raise  their  slender  arms 
In  supplication  to  the  skies.  The  charm 
Of  laurel-covered  hills  has  grown  with  all 
The  passing  years  until  in  spring  their  call 
Is  irresistible.    But  vague  alarm 
Disturbs  my  peace  of  mind  lest  some  great  harm 
Unknowingly  upon  those  blooms  should  fall. 

And  thus  it  is  with  love.  True  love  comes  slow. 
It  creeps  into  my  heart  and  lights  a  fire 
Which  blazes  not  until  some  bellows  blow 
It  into  flame.   And  though  I  may  desire 
That  love  be  free,  yet  doubts  within  me  grow. 
Destroying  that  to  which  I  did  aspire. 

E.  T. 
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Now  is  the  earth  new-clad  in  leaf  and  flower, 
Blessed  by  a  kindlier  sun,  a  gentler  shower. 
Now  run  the  days  like  swift  coins  thru  the  fingers. 
And  in  each  night  a  subtler  magic  lingers; 
Each  night  a  song,  each  night  a  dark  confusion. 
Breath-taking,  poignant,  beautiful  illusion. 

To  all  such  nights,  to  Spring  nights  deeply  golden, 
For  this  and  this  and  more  I  am  beholden 
(So  intricate  the  pattern  of  that  weaving — , 
My  dusky  cloak;  Spring  nights  are  for  deceiving) : 
For  curling  vine  stems,  tender  green  and  vagrant. 
For  listless  little  breezes,  faintly  fragrant, 
For  graceful  shadows  rythmically  shifting. 
And  myriad  snowy  petals  downward  drifting! 
Soft  laughter,  starlit  roads,  and  pensive  faces, 
And  hopes  new  born  in  high  and  holy  places, 
For  wide  flung  doors,  and  slender  tapers  burning. 
And  dearer  wonders,  long-time  past  returning. 
That  sunlight,  moonlight,  no,  nor  all  endeavor 
Reclaims,  recalls.  Those  things  be  lost  forever. 

"He  who  has  once  been  happy  is  for  aye 
Out  of  destruction's  reach."  This  I  shall  say. 
Nor  greatly  wonder  if  I  held  half  true 
One  first,  last,  loveliest  dream  I  ever  knew. 

Jean  Hewitt. 
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I  SHOULD  have  hurried  in  to  dress  when  Aunt  Nora  called  me,  but 
the  leaves  on  the  elm  were  so  very,  very  green,  and  my  toes  were 
so  comfortable  in  the  cool  sand-pile  that  I  lingered  just  one  minute 
more.  Finally  I  slipped  on  my  sandals  and  ran  to  the  house.  My  white 
dimity  dress  with  yellow  rosebuds  on  it  was  lying  on  my  bed.  It  was 
a  rosebud  garden — my  first  party  dress.  As  Aunt  Nora  buttoned  my 
dress  I  was  sure  that  I  heard  the  train  whistle.  And  when  Uncle 
Charlie  picked  me  up  and  started  running  toward  the  station,  it  was 
a  losing  race.  I  missed  the  train.  On  the  way  back  home  again  I  was 
sorry  I  had  cried  and  kicked  Uncle  Charlie's  stomach;  he  had  run  as 
fast  as  he  could.  I  hated  the  little  pale  yellow  star  that  looked  as 
though  it  were  growing  on  the  limb  of  the  sycamore  tree  at  the  "Big 
Gate."  I  knew  that  the  candles  on  Annie's  birthday  cake  must  be  shin- 
ing  like  that  little  star.   And  I  had  missed  the  party — a  night  party! 

Later  in  the  evening  as  I  reluctantly  allowed  Aunty  to  unbutton 
my  rosebud  dress,  I  asked  her  if  the  buds  would  ever  bloom  and 
make  big  roses.  When  she  said  'no,'  I  cried  and  cried  and  threw  the 
dress  on  the  floor.  Then  when  I  was  in  my  bed  I  could  see  the  same 
little  star  that  had  reminded  me  of  the  candles.  It  looked  bad;  I  felt 
bad. 

Grandfather  and  I  were  lying  on  a  thick  Indian  blanket  on  the  ter- 
race looking  at  the  stars.  The  big  bright  star  over  the  apple  tree's 
highest  branch  was  Jupiter.  Jupiter  was  too  big  and  too  shiny. 

"And  the  little  yellow  star  there  by  Jupiter?" 

But  grandfather  did  not  know. 

A  cold  Sunday  night,  late,  I  am  walking  with  my  uncomforting 
thoughts  and  a  companion  as  silent  as  I.  I  wonder  if  my  fate  is  written 
in  the  stars.  Will  I  teach  school?  Will  I  try  to  go  on  with  my  studies? 
I  realize  that  my  companion  is  speaking. 

"The  burning  star  over  the  church  spire  is  the  gypsy  star." 

Shall  I  be  a  missionary  or  follow  the  gypsy  star?  For  the  burning 
star  over  the  church  spire  is  my  bright,  bad  little  star. 

Elizabeth  Alvis. 
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Xobe 

Love  is  not  earthly. 
High  in  the  sky  it  dwells 
Where  the  fiery,  fervid  stars 
Watch  the  cool,  placid  moon 

Glide  to  the  west. 

*  *  * 

A  bee  got  drunk 

On  some  red  alfalfa  clover 

And  called  it  love. 

Sibyl  Wier. 


jFront  Campug  at  MiqU 

Pale  darkness.   A  star. 

A  light-blown  breeze. 

The  dark  green  of  moss. 

The  fresh  green  trees. 

The  grey  of  a  stone  step, 

The  smell  of  fresh  grass, 

And  white  petals  peeping  shyly  over 

A  stiff  hedge. 

Josephine  Boone. 


I'd  almost  like  to  be  a  cloud 

In  a  sun-flecked  evening  sky 
And  hear  the  whirring  wings  of  birds 

As  they  go  brushing  by. 

Eloise  Banning. 
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5;V  Edith  E.  Harbour 

JANE  was  dressing  herself  as  well  as  she  could  in  preparation  for  the 
Ashe  ball.  From  all  of  her  finery  she  had  chosen  a  set  of  pale  blue 
ribbons  to  set  off  her  new  white  gown.  She  was  expecting  an  offer 
during  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  she  wished  to  look  her  best. 
Several  times  she  practised  the  cotillion,  thinking  meanwhile  how  she 
would  reply  to  Tom  Lefroy.  She  fancied  interesting  dialogues,  invent- 
ing elegant  replies  to  his  Irish  witticisms. 

"I  do  believe  I  am  in  love,"  she  whispered  to  the  mirror.  "And  I 
know  of  several  marriages  that  are  comfortable." 

Jane  descended  to  her  father's  study.  Mr.  Austen  was  nodding 
by  the  fire,  but  he  glanced  up  quickly  when  his  daughter  entered  the 
room. 

"Ah,  come  kiss  me,  Sweet-and-Twenty.  How  like  a  bride  my  little 
girl  does  look!" 

"My  dear  papa,  you  are  no  friend  to  matrimony.  Why  should  you 
be  anxious  to  say  that  I  look  like  a  bride?" 

"Brides  are  always  beautiful,  my  daughter,  and  tonight  you  seem 
more  radiant  than  usual.  You  will  fall  in  love  one  of  these  days, 
child,  and  when  you  do  there  will  be  no  mistaking  it.  When  one  loves, 
nothing  else  matters. 

"I  hear  the  carriage,"  announced  Jane,  drawing  her  cloak  of  black 
silk  about  her.  She  was  going  to  the  ball  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen, 
who  lived  near  Steventon. 

"Give  my  regards  to  the  rector,"  instructed  Mr.  Austen. 

The  ball  was  proceeding  slowly  when  the  Steventon  party  arrived 
at  the  rector's  home.  Jane  clung  to  her  companion's  arm,  glancing 
about  the  room  meanwhile  for  the  stalwart  form  of  her  hostess' 
nephew.  There  were  several  tables  of  whist,  but  not  more  than  eight 
people  were  on  the  floor.  There  was  Miss  DeBarry;  she  did  not  look 
well.  Mrs.  Grosley  had  on  the  same  outfit  in  which  she  had  appeared 
in  September,  and  she  was  followed  everywhere  by  the  same  husband. 

Tea  was  served.  Afterwards  the  ball  improved.  The  floor  soon 
became  crowded,  Jane  dancing  with  George  Lefroy,  whom  she  did  not 
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particularly  like.  He  did  not  mention  his  cousin.  Jane  wondered  if 
he  were  going  to  dance.  Unless  he  did,  the  ball  would  not  be  a  success 
for  her.  Suddenly  Jane  became  agitated  and  lost  step  with  her  partner. 
Tom  Lefroy  had  entered  the  room.  His  face  was  just  barely  visible 
across  the  heads  of  the  dancers.  He  was  standing  in  the  doorway, 
scanning  the  dancers  as  though  trying  to  locate  someone.  Jane  no 
longer  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  true  state  of  her  heart.  She  was  in 
love. 

"Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  dispense  with  dancing  for  a  few 
moments?"  Tom's  drawly  voice  sounded  above  the  noise  of  the  chat- 
tering onlookers.  "I  should  like  to  show  you  my  aunt's  flowers." 

Jane  nodded  her  head  in  acquiescence.  They  moved  slowly  through 
the  crowd  towards  the  greenhouse.  "How  beautiful!  How  elegantly 
lighted!"  exclaimed  Jane  as  they  stood  in  the  entrance  to  the  flower- 
house. 

"Too  well-lighted,"  muttered  Tom  somewhat  gloomily. 

They  made  their  way  down  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  Jane  paus- 
ing often  to  examine  plants  unknown  to  her  or  to  exclaim  over  the 
beauty  of  the  blossoms. 

"Miss  Austen — Jane — I  must  ask  you  something  though  1  may 
wish  in  a  moment  that  it  were  unsaid." 

"Oh,"  said  Jane.  She  blushed  and  turned  her  head  away,  which 
only  caused  her  to  look  more  bewitching. 

Tom  took  her  hand  in  his.  "My  dearest  Jane — for  you  will  always 
be  dearest  to  me  no  matter  what  you  answer — the  time  has  come 
when  I  must  choose  a  wife."  His  eyes  spoke  the  question  that  his 
voice  feared  to  utter. 

"He  who  chooses  a  wife  so  young  generally  chooses  ill,"  replied 
Jane. 

"But  I  am  three-and-twenty  and  know  my  own  mind.  In  Ireland 
I  have  a  home  to  offer  you  as  good  as  the  one  from  which  you  come. 
I  have  loved  you  since  first  I  saw  you.   Must  you  say  'no'?" 

Jane  said  nothing.   She  merely  laughed. 

The  next  day  Jane  wrote  to  her  sister  Cassandra:  "I  greatly 
enjoyed  the  Ashe  ball  last  evening.  I  received  an  offer  from  m}^  friend, 
Mr.  Tom  Lefroy,  that  I  could  not  accept  even  though  he  has  but  one 
fault,  which  I  trust  time  will  entirely  remove.  He  persists  in  wearing 
a  white  coat." 


Perhaps  without  you  I  had  come  to  know 

The  beauty  of  a  host  of  daffodils, 

And  sensed  the  plaintive  sadness  of  the  doe, 

And  felt  my  pulse  beat  faster  in  the  hills; 

And  likely  I  alone  could  sympathize 

With  lonely  shepherds.  And  some  mountain  hart 

Would  doubtless  have  brought  tear-drops  to  my  eyes, 

And  rainbows  pastel  shades  have  made  me  start. 

But  you,  O  gentle  teacher,  did  reveal 

That  secret  thing  which  deep  within  my  breast 

Forever  lies  and  truly  makes  me  feel. 

In  joy  or  sorrow,  satisfying  rest: — 

That  sympathy  divine  allowing  me 

The  oneness  of  all  living  things  to  see. 

Cecile  Lindau. 


She  knew  where  long-stemmed  violets  grew 

She  found  them  by  herself ! 
And  took  me  to  the  place  this  morn 

As  aptly  as  an  elf. 

She  picked  the  large  ones,  purple-hued, 
And  held  them  close  within  her  hand. 

I  picked  the  small  and  shriveled  ones 
To  make  them  feel  as  grand. 

Eloise  Banning. 
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WE  have  dedicated  this  issue  of  The  Coraddi  to  the  memory  of 
Vergil,  the  two-thousandth  anniversary  of  whose  birth  is  now 
being  celebrated  in  Italy.  Lovers  of  the  classics  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  gathering  at  Mantua,  Naples  and  Rome  to  hear  orators 
proclaim  again  the  greatness  of  Vergil.  Now  when  the  hordes  of 
classical  scholars  are  pouring  in  from  the  North  and  the  West  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  Roman,  it  seems  proper  that  we  from  a  distance 
should  add  our  appreciation. 

From  this  celebration  we  hope  that  a  new  Vergil  will  emanate, 
a  Vergil  revivified  and  stripped  of  all  the  monotony  that  centuries  of 
pedagogical  application  have  attached  to  him.  We  hope  that  moderns 
will  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  Romans  toward  their  living,  speaking, 
greatest  of  poets  and  that  people  will  come  to  know  the  Vergil  who 
wrote  the  Eclogues  and  the  Bucolics  and  made  soldiers,  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  adventures  of  foreign  camps,  turn  contentedly  to  pastoral 
homes.  We  hope  that  youths  will  come  to  understand  that  Vergil  did 
not  write  a  textbook,  but  a  powerful  and  beautiful  epic,  read  eagerly 
by  Roman  boys  at  the  court  of  Augustus  and  by  old  men  in  the  great 
libraries  of  country  villas.  The  Aeneid  is  not  a  thing  to  be  absorbed 
in  daily  allotments  of  twenty  lines  and  then  forgotten.  It  is  an  epic 
to  be  read  as  a  great  whole  by  those  who  love  excitement,  by  those 
who  would  analyze  psychologically,  by  those  who  would  paint  pic- 
tures, and  by  those  who  seek  a  store-house  of  writing  material. 


"/^ouLD  we  present  to  our  successors  one  gift,  that  gift  would  be  a 
VJ  veritable  snowstorm  of  material — worthy,  imaginative,  inspired, 
written  for  the  joy  of  writing."  Long  did  the  successors  wait  for  the 
clouds  to  gather  and  the  cold  wind  to  blow  and  the  snow  begin  to  fly. 
The  snowstorm  did  not  come  and  the  hopeful  successors  bowed  their 
heads  and  attributed  the  bitter  disappointment  to  the  season.  Unfor- 
tunately our  admired  predecessors  cannot  give  this  snowy  gift.  It 
must  come  from  the  varied  minds,  the  practical,  the  fantastic,  the 
scholarly  mJnds  of  the  students  of  the  college.   Next  year  the  editors 
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of  The  Coraddi  purpose  to  issue  a  more  frequent  publication  than  a 
quarterly  magazine  so  that  more  of  the  literary  talent  on  the  campus 
may  be  presented  in  print.  We  have  introduced  a  new  section  into 
the  magazine,  a  collection  of  informal  essays  which  aspire  to  humor 
in  the  broadest  sense.  "Pen  Feathers"  we  trust  you  will  discover  is 
the  ultra-modern  successor  of  the  word  quills  and  of  all  that  has  been 
attached  to  that  appellation  through  the  literary  ages. 


Jfantp 


I  never  cared  for  blue  with  green. 

It  somehow  vexed  my  eye, 
Until  I  saw  a  willow  tree 

Embroidered  on  the  sky. 

I  never  cared  for  rambling  vines. 

I  liked  things  growing  straight, 
Until  I  saw  a  rambling  rose 

Across  a  cottage  gate. 

I  never  liked  the  autumn  woods 

A-crying  in  the  rain. 
Until  I  dreamed  they  told  to  me 

That  spring  would  come  again. 

Eloise  Banning. 
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^i)t  ®nparbonalile  ^in 

FEAR  not  that  this  is  to  be  a  sermon.  I  refer  to  no  sin  of  suicide, 
blasphemy  or  murder.  The  sin  that  immediately  scores  a  black 
mark  in  the  Book  of  Bad  People  is  the  ingenuous  habit  possessed  by 
many  otherwise  well-balanced  persons — the  unannounced  visit. 
There  is  nothing  that  so  promptly  reveals  the  distressful  state  of  an 
unregulated  household  as  does  an  unexpected  guest.  And  no  elasticity 
of  the  imagination  can  cast  a  rosy  glow  over  the  accidents  that  are 
most  apt  to  occur  on  such  occasions. 

Father  ducks  his  head  down  over  the  hastily  prepared,  or  more 
properly,  "uncanned,"  mieal  and  mumbles,  "For  what  we  are  about  to 
receive  we  are  grateful — (here  baby  upsets  the  coffee  pot)  Oh,  Lord." 
Or  perhaps  halfway  through  the  ceremony  mother  remembers  that 
she  has  not  removed  the  pudding  (one  minute  Tapioca)  from  the 
oven;  her  squeak  of  dismay  adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  gathering. 

Yet  even  more  exhilarating  is  the  visitor's  entertainment  if  mother 
has  been  reading  and  has  forgotten  that  tiresome  formality — lunch. 
Great-aunt  Mabel  looked  really  pained  the  time  she  was  expected  to 
dine  upon  a  mere  three  courses.   Each  course  was  sardines. 

Then  there  is  always  the  caller  who  arrives  when  there  is  only  one 
person  in  the  house — and  that  person  is  in  the  bath  tub.  It  is  quite 
an  incentive  toward  hasty  dressing  if  one  goes  through  the  process 
to  an  accompaniment  of  long,  loud  and  increasingly  impatient  peals 
of  the  door  bell. 

Only  once  in  a  life  made  tedious  by  unexpected  guests  have  I  found 
any  consolation.  Aunt  Mabel  once  found  me  stuffmg  pillows  with 
goose  feathers.   Feathers  give  Aunt  Mabel  hay  fever. 

Betty  Gaut. 
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0n  tTrping  to  glppear  Well  3Reatr 

IF  the  scientists  who  dispute  so  endlesslsy  about  the  function  of  large 
areas  of  the  human  brain  would  only  observe  people  in  everyday 
life,  they  could  settle  the  question  at  once.  The  disputed  brain  areas 
are  devoted  solely  to  the  function  of  forgetting.  How  wonderfully 
well  they  work!  How  easily  one's  carefully  memorized  literary  gems 
slip  away,  and  at  what  inopportune  times  they  choose  to  disappear! 

A  pause  in  the  conversation;  something  you  have  read  pops  into 
your  head  and  you  begin  to  quote  it.  Your  friends  prick  up  their  ears. 
You  see  envious  looks,  admiring  looks.  A  vast  superiority  complex 
covers  you  like  a  velvet  cloak.  And  then  you  forget  the  next  word 
and  subside  ingloriously.  Some  one  laughs;  the  envious  glances 
become  scornful,  the  admiring  ones  become  pitying,  and,  worst  of  all, 
somebody  kindly  finished  the  quotation  for  you. 

You  have  never  had  such  an  experience,  you  say?  Well,  then,  my 
friend,  you  are  either  exceedingly  timid  or  a  very  well  read  person. 

Rosalind  Trent. 


®n  Wixitm  Hetterg 

I  HAVE  always  viewed  letter  writing  as  more  of  a  duty  than  a  pleasure. 
A  high  sense  of  duty  (or  was  it  pride  in  my  new  pink  stationery?) 
led  me  at  the  age  of  eight  to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  some  distant 
cousins.  These  letters,  as  I  remember  them,  were  written  by  a  sort  of 
formula  reading  thus:  "I  am  well  and  hope  you  are  the  same.  I  am 
having  a  fine  time  and  I  hope  you  are  having  a  fine  time."  Then  with 
some  highly  interesting  remarks  about  the  chickens  or  the  weather, 
I  would  end  my  epistle.  But,  in  spite  of  the  lovely  pink  stationery  and 
nicely  phrased  wishes  for  their  well-being,  I  don't  remember  ever 
having  received  an  answer  from  my  very  distant  cousins. 

But  as  I  grew  older  and  wiser  in  the  art  of  writing  letters,  I  lost 
my  avid  interest  in  my  distant  cousins.  In  fact,  I  forgot  all  about  my 
relatives  when  I  received  my  first  missive  from  a  person  to  whom  I 
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wouldn't  have  dared  to  write  on  pink  stationery.  As  he — don't  laugh 
girls,  he's  somebody's  brother — afifected  by  enormous  sophistication, 
I  strived  to  make  my  epistolary  efforts  accordingly  blase.  I  searched 
the  dictionary  for  impressive  words,  hon  mots,  and  scintillating 
repartee.  He  quoted  long  passages  of  French  to  me  which  I  was  never 
able  to  read,  but  which  I  blushingly  imagined  were  the  passionate 
outpourings  of  a  feverish  heart. 

Somehow  since  those  dictionary-raiding  days  I  have  lost  much  of 
my  zest  for  letter  writing.  Can  it  be  that  my  sense  of  duty  has 
declined  with  the  passing  years,  or  that  I've  at  last  learned  to  read 
French? 

Frances  Gaut. 


"^ersJong  3  feijoulb  Ukt  to  ?|atie  mnoitJit" 

NOT  for  three  worlds  would  I  renounce  the  joyous  contrivances  of 
our  modern  times.  I  prefer  the  equilibriumless  Ford  to  Queen 
Victoria's  coach  of  gold.  I  would  rather  my  tongue  hang  out  from 
collegiate  jazz  than  be  transported  back  to  old  and  gay  Vienna  to  glide 
to  the  waltz  of  Strauss.  But  far  be  if  from  me  to  lessen  the  glamour  of 
the  "good  ol'  days"  that  clings  to  the  pages  of  literature  and  to  the 
imaginations  of  some  folk.  I,  too,  have  longed  to  peep  into  the  real 
lives  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me,  to  peep  and  draw  back  my 
curious  head  before  I  was  disillusioned — but  only  after  I  had  realized 
that  they,  the  great,  were  quite  as  human  as  I. 

I  would  that  I  might  sit  today  in  an  unobtrusive  corner  of  an 
English  living  room,  that  I  might  hear  the  quaint  and  simple  con- 
versation around  a  cheery  fireside,  that  I  might  watch  a  demure  genius 
write  pages  and  pages  to  be  her  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Always  I  have 
loved  to  think  about  Jane  Austen's  lapboard.  There  is  something 
personal  and  touching  about  a  lapboard.  How  it  must  have  become 
a  part  of  the  great  novelist,  a  link  between  her  heart  and  her  book! 

It  is  ever  damning  to  be  frank  and  I  shall  be  considered  vulgar  to 
admit  that  I  have  no  vain  regrets  over  not  hearing  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates.  I  know  people  who  go  about  bragging  because  their 
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grandmothers  rode  eighteen  miles  in  a  cart  to  hear  that  argument. 
To  be  honest,  I  believe  I  could  not  enjoy  anything  after  such  a  ride. 
Yet,  were  it  possible,  I  would  sit  today  for  fifteen  minutes  on  a  soap 
box  in  Abe  Lincoln's  country  store  and  endure  his  tobacco-spitting 
and  listen  to  one  of  those  dirty  jokes  that  he  could  tell  as  no  other 
rail-splitter  on  record  could.  Of  course,  no  lady  would  make  such  a 
confession,  but  I  dare  say  fifteen  minutes  spent  like  that  would  be  a 
greater  education  than  any  advertised  in  the  popular  magazines. 

And  then  there  is  the  revolting  George  Sand,  horrid-looking 
woman,  smoker  of  cigars,  mistress  of  Chopin  and  many  others.  What 
could  have  been  her  fascination?  I  wonder,  and  I  would  sacrifice  an 
afternoon  at  the  theatre  to  have  been  able  to  transpose  myself  into  a 
fly  that  could  have  sat  upon  her  head  and  learned  to  understand  that 
person  and  felt  her  charm. 

There  are  a  hundred  other  persons  whose  idiosyncrasies  I  should 
like  to  understand.  There  are  little  human  touches  about  the  great 
and  far  off  that  make  me  feel  akin  to  them. 

Perhaps  Herbert  Hoover  likes  to  sleep  with  cotton  in  his  ears.  It 
will  be  up  to  my  grandchildren  to  find  out.  Heroes  of  the  present  are 
untouchable. 

Jean  Harvey. 


WHAT  do  I  know  of  poetry,  or  of  art,  or  of  music?  Much  has  been 
said  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad.  Adjectives  have  been 
coined  to  describe  this  or  that.  Gripping,  stupendous,  astounding, 
collossal,  superb  is  said,  with  varying  emphasis,  of  practically  each 
advent  into  the  so-called  literary  field.  How  am  I  to  know?  Twenty 
years  from  now  perhaps  I  will  be  ashamed  of  the  effort  I  made  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  "All  Quiet  On  the  Western  Front."  The  poetry  of 
current  magazines  that  I  love  will  probably  never  be  read  again.  How 
am  I  to  know?  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  know  or  not  as  long 
as  I  find  the  poem  beautiful,  the  book  enjoyable,  an  etching  appealing, 
or  music  satisfying?   I  never  cared  for  critics. 

Josephine  Boone. 


®n  (going  to  feleep 

THE  sleep  that  my  soul  so  craved  refused  to  come  last  night.  I 
laid  me  down  in  retirement  expecting  to  find  rest,  but  no  sooner 
did  I  cover  myself  with  blankets  than  the  heaviness  of  my  eyelids 
escaped.  It  did  not  return  as  I  expected,  and  for  countless  moments 
I  struggled  with  my  consciousness.  I  needed  rest.  I  had  to  have  it! 
It  was  getting  well  past  midnight.  This  situation  was  getting  alarming, 
and  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  ways  and  means  recommended  by 
grandmother. 

The  first  way  was  by  reciting  to  myself  poetry,  or  anything  I  had 
committed  to  memory.  I  became  alarmed  again;  this  time  at  the 
small  number  of  poems  that  I  had  committed  to  memory.  I  must  do 
something  about  that  also.  I  was  still  wide  awake,  and  concluding 
that  this  plan  did  not  work,  1  tried  the  second,  which  was  very  similar, 
but  not  so  alarming.  This  plan  consisted  of  an  improvised  fence  and 
herd  of  sheep  of  the  necessary  number  to  put  one  to  sleep.  I  counted 
them  as  they  jumped  over  the  fence,  one  at  a  time. 

I  had  counted  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  sheep  and  was  begin- 
ning to  establish  my  faith  in  the  experiment,  when  a  cat  started 
howling  underneath  my  window.  I  arose  from  my  imaginary  task 
and  unscrewed  the  last  good  electric  light  bulb  from  its  socket,  and 
this  I  hurled  at  the  feline  intruder.  The  sudden  noise  of  the  breaking 
bulb  made  me  start,  and  I  wondered  what  happened  to  the  cat.  I  got 
back  into  bed,  counted  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sheep  and  was 
approaching  unconsciousness  when  a  neighbor's  baby  started  crying 
for  its  milk.  There  was  nothing  to  do  this  time  except  to  recommend 
the  remedy,  which  I  dared  not  do.  I  tried  to  count  sheep,  but  they  had 
found  a  pasture  of  grass  and  huddled  there.  Finally,  after  the  baby 
did  get  its  milk  and  sixty-three  of  the  sheep  had  jumped  over  the 
fence  again,  a  dog  wandered  by  my  back  door  and  wailed  long  and 
loud  and  lonesome. 

I  could  think  of  no  more  of  grandmother's  recommendations  for 

going  to  sleep;  so  I  pulled  my  blankets  close  around  my  ears  and 

resumed  my  sheep-counting.   The  first  few  hundred  of  the  sheep  got 

over  in  rapid  fashion.  Then  they  began  to  jump  more  slowly,  slowly, 

and  the  last  one  never  got  over  the  fence.  tvt.v,.  /-„^^v,r   ^ 

°  Nina  ureenlee. 
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IF  I  HAD  TIME,  I  would  Dot  play  bridge  or  attend  pink  teas;  I  would 
use  it  clothing  skeletons.  Those  hideous  structures,  already  grown 
unwieldly  with  one-half  year  of  college  work,  beg  to  be  brought  out  in 
full  dress  that  they  may  be  respectable  and  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

What,  pray,  could  be  a  more  engaging  task  than  dressing  up  a 
course  in  history,  the  framework  of  which  one  has  labored  day  and 
night  to  put  together?  What  satisfaction  to  dress  it  up  by  exhaustive 
reading  about  great  men  and  women  of  all  ages!  I  should  like  to 
consult  biography  until  I  feel  at  home  with  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
have  something  more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Louis  and 
Marie;  I  should  like  to  roam  the  Vatican  with  Paul  III,  and  claim 
Petrarch  and  Erasmus  as  my  old  college  chums. 

Then  consider  that  ponderous  skeleton,  English  literature,  whose 
parts  I  must  of  necessity  memorize  and  straightway  lock  up  in  the 
closet  of  forgetfulness — all  for  the  lack  of  time!  It  stares  at  me  with 
unseeing  eyes  and  mutely  protests  against  oblivion.  What  a  shame 
to  leave  those  big  bones,  Chaucer,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Wordsworth, 
Browning,  bare  and  rattling  in  the  wind  of  a  swift-moving  career! 

Virginia  Howard. 


Tiny  bits 

From  various  places 
Help  to  fill 

The  vacant  spaces. 

Blanche   Musselwhite. 
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HoMEPLACE.  Moristan  Chapman.  The  Viking  Press.  1929.  New  York. 
275  pages.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  Happy  Mountain  has  written  another  novel  which 
brings  to  the  reader  mountain  people,  language,  customs,  and  code. 
All  phases  of  the  story  are  done  artistically  and  convincingly. 

The  book  embodies  two  conflicts — the  undercurrent,  and  finally 
outward  manifestation,  of  the  mountaineer's  feeling  of  dislike  and 
distrust  toward  the  workers  and  the  highway  which  they  are  bringing 
to  the  secluded  mountain  district.  Glen  Hazard  is  touched  by  neither 
the  outside  world  nor  any  education  other  than  that  required  to  make 
a  living.  The  second  conflict  is  the  struggle  of  the  young  man  Fayre 
Jones  in  which  he  overcomes  "dope"  and  secures  a  homeplace  to  which 
he  takes  his  "wife-woman." 

The  characters  are  well  drawn,  especially  Homer  Howard,  querul- 
ous old  invalid  clinging  tenaciously  to  his  authority  and  property; 
Dena,  a  model  housewife;  and  Bess,  who  says,  "I'd  like  better'n  any- 
thing on  earth  to  have  a  dress  the  color  of  sun  shadow  on  the  snow." 

Homeplace  is  more  mountains,  more  dialect,  real  people  (including 
a  few  moonshiners),  and  the  usual  hopes  for  living  happily  ever  after- 
wards. 

Betty  Gaut. 


The  First  Mrs.  Fraser.  By  St.  John  Ervine.  MacMillan  Co.  New 
York.  Price  $1.25. 

Most  present-day  plays  need  the  accompaniment  of  scenery,  of 
lights,  of  costumes,  and  of  audiences  to  achieve  their  full  effectiveness, 
but  The  First  Mrs.  Fraser,  by  St.  John  Ervine,  is  one  play  which  is 
interesting  to  read  for  itself  alone,  for  its  witty  dialogues,  for  its  pleas- 
ing plot,  and  for  its  well-written  exposition  of  modern  life. 

It  is  a  story  of  divorce,  not  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  soci- 
ologist or  from  the  standpoint  of  a  judge,  but  in  its  application  in  a 
personal  way  to  a  woman  and  a  man.  In  addition  to  its  dramatic  and 
literary  technique,  the  play  combines  many  other  elements  that  make 
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it  a  distinct  success,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  book  form.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  English  divorce  law  are  arraigned  and  revealed;  a  mat- 
ing of  winter  with  spring  comes  to  the  usual  collapse;  characters  with 
a  pleasing  Scotch  background  are  introduced,  and  in  many  places,  the 
child  is  made  to  seem  "father  of  the  man." 

James  Fraser,  at  middle  age,  decides  to  take  a  fling,  and  divorces 
a  wife  who  loves  him,  to  marry  a  girl  who  quickly  proves  that  old  and 
the  young  are  incompatible  in  tastes  and  interests  and  that  an  elderly 
man's  gifts  are  more  desirable  than  his  love.  The  First  Mrs.  Fraser 
plans  to  get  her  husband  back  and  succeeds,  but  makes  him  court  her 
while  she  dangles  another  suitor  under  his  nose. 

The  play  is  packed  with  witticisms  applicable  in  this  age  of  jazz, 
excitement,  and  of  change,  and  Ninian,  the  son,  is  a  typical  product 
of  his  day  and  world,  although  his  parents  prove  reactionary  in  the 
end.  We  reiterate  that  the  book  is  an  excellent  one  to  read  and  predict 
that  on  the  stage  it  will  be  both  delightful  as  a  production  and  valu- 
able in  giving  a  new  slant  to  the  problems  of  today. 

A,  L.  SiNGLETARY. 


The  Master   Builder:   A   Biography  of  Henrik   Ibsen.   By  Adolf 
Zucker.  H.  Holt  and  Co.  Price  $2.50. 

Henrik  Ibsen  has  often  been  ranked  second  to  Shakespeare  in  his 
ability  as  a  playwright  and  dramatist,  and  Mr.  Adolf  Zucker's  story 
of  his  life  serves  to  substantiate  this  greatness  to  a  large  extent.  The 
book  is  sympathetically  and  interestingly  written  by  one  who  uses 
intimate  first-hand  information  as  the  basis  for  his  story  and  gives  to 
Ibsen  the  justice  that  so  many  writers  have  failed  to  render  him. 

The  plays,  themselves,  quite  naturally  play  an  important  part  in 
the  life  story  of  their  author,  and  in  this  book  we  get  the  background 
for  such  characters  as  Hedda  Gabbler  and  Nora,  and  the  impetus  for 
such  plots  as  the  Wild  Duck,  Ghosts,  and  The  M aster-Builder.  The 
problems  in  the  author's  own  experience  out  of  which  his  plays  grew, 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  were  written,  and  the  flowering  in  his 
own  life  of  the  beliefs  which  they  express  are  revealed  by  Ibsen's 
biographer  in  an  analytical  and  truthful  way. 

Using  the  title  of  one  of  Ibsen's  own  plays  as  the  most  appropriate 
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title  for  his  life  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Zucker  introduces  us  to  Ibsen  the 
radical,  to  Ibsen  the  poet,  to  Ibsen  the  producer,  to  Ibsen  the  lover, 
and  to  Ibsen  the  reformer  and  blends  for  us  the  many  sides  of  his 
character  into  one  pleasing  and  powerful  personality.  He  traces  the 
life  of  a  lonely  little  fellow  in  Skein  to  the  courts  of  kings  who 
decorate  him  with  the  highest  orders  and  transforms  the  existence  of 
an  humble  pharmacist's  clerk  into  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  loved 
and  honored  men  in  the  world  of  his  day.  The  story  is  a  vivid  and  a 
romantic  one  and  the  author  spares  no  detail  in  making  it  the  authen- 
tic life-story  of  a  great  writer  and  the  personal  revelation  of  a  great 
man — a  master  mind,  a  master  dreamer,  and  a  master  builder! 

A.   L.   SiNGLETARY. 


The  Woman  of  Andros.   Thornton  Wilder. 

"Viewed  from  a  distance,''  says  one  of  the  characters  in  The 
Woman  of  Andros  to  himself,  "life  is  harmonious  and  beautiful." 
Selecting  as  a  basis  for  his  story  a  classic  theme  (it  is  partly  from  the 
Andria  of  Terance),  Thornton  Wilder  secures  the  necessary  distance 
for  correct  perspective  and  catches  just  such  harmonious  beauty. 
Though  he  weaves  into  The  Woman  of  Andros  the  crossed  wills  and 
exasperations  of  life,  domestic  vexations  and  the  "wasting  of  love  in 
fretfulness,"  much  yearning  and  poignant  sorrows,  these  parts  slip 
easily  into  place  beside  the  heart  throbs  that  come  with  first  love  and 
charitable  deeds,  and  the  calm  acquired  through  rare  intercourse  with 
the  wise,  not  the  living  alone,  but  the  Greek  dramatists.  Homer,  and 
Plato.  The  result  is  a  picture  of  life  as  a  perfect  harmony  which  sus- 
tains the  reader's  faith  in  the  advice  of  the  Andrian  woman  to  a 
Grecian  Youth,  that  he  "praise  all  living,  the  bright  and  the  dark." 

The  Woman  of  Andros  is  Chrysis,  a  Grecian  hetaira,  who  has 
established  herself  on  Brynos,  "the  happiest  and  the  least  famous"  of 
the  isles  of  Greece.  About  her  she  has  gathered  the  young  men  of  the 
island.  "  'She  has  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them  to  dinner  every  seven  or 
eight  days — the  unmarried  ones  of  course.  They  lie  about  on  couches 
and  eat  odd  food  and  talk.  Presently  she  rises  and  recites;  she  can 
recite  whole  tragedies  without  the  book.'  "  Among  those  whom  the 
beauty  and  wisdom  of  Chrysis,  particularly  the  latter,  charm  is  Pam- 
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philus,  son  of  the  outstanding  citizen  of  tlie  island.  Night  after  night 
he  steals  into  the  rear  of  the  banquet  chamber  and  sits  silently  drink- 
ing in  the  wise  words  of  Chrysis  or  of  the  poets  whom  she  quotes, 
and  trying  to  shape  the  fragments  of  life  into  that  perfect  whole 
which  above  all  else  the  Greek  desired.  By  the  Andrian  his  mind  is 
inflamed  with  a  beauty  and  a  nobility  which  remove  him  still  further 
from  the  other  islanders. 

It  is  around  the  love  of  Pamphilus  for  the  sister  of  the  Andrian, 
Glycerium,  that  the  story  hinges.  His  generous  act  of  protection  of 
her  leads  quickly  to  wayward  love.  Then  by  his  betrayal  of  her  he  is 
thrown  into  a  severe  struggle  between  his  feelings  for  an  outcast 
maiden  and  his  inclination  toward  the  conventional  conduct  expected 
of  him  by  his  family  and  neighbors.  On  the  one  side,  he  is  reassured 
by  the  beautiful  fables  or  slightly  ironic  comments  on  life  that 
Chrysis,  now  dead,  has  engraved  on  his  mind;  on  the  other,  he  is 
harassed  by  a  sense  of  the  unrest  into  which  he  has  thrown  his  house- 
hold. Without  intervention  on  his  part,  Glycerium  is  at  length  pur- 
chased as  a  slave  by  his  father.  The  family  who  have  feared  that  she 
would  enter  the  household  as  the  wife  of  Pamphilus,  accept  the 
changed  situation  joyfully,  and  for  two  days  are  happy  watching 
over  the  now  ill  girl.  But  "this  flowering  of  goodness  was  not  to  be 
put  to  the  trial  of  routine  perseverance."  By  sunset  of  the  third  day, 
Glycerium  and  her  baby  had  died. 

It  is  not,  however,  narrative  interest  which  holds  the  reader.  Nor 
does  the  charm  of  the  story  lie  in  the  characters.  There  is  no  thor- 
oughly convincing  characterization  in  the  book.  Everyone  is  gener- 
alized and  seems  the  creation  of  a  writer  almost  coolly  academic. 
Chrysis,  whose  view  of  human  experience  expresses  itself  in  fables, 
in  quotations  from  literature,  in  proverbs,  and  in  mottoes,  dominates 
the  story  after,  as  well  as  before  her  death.  Even  while  there  is  as  yet 
no  foreshadowing  of  her  end  she  has  summed  herself  up  as  already 
dead — the  living  are  dead  except  when  they  love.  Emotionally  she  is 
undisturbed  save  for  a  wild  tenderness  for  this  or  that  passerby,  until 
suddenly  she  finds  herself  loving  Pamphilus.  But  it  is  her  business  to 
invest  herself  with  "the  remoteness  and  glamour  of  a  legend;"  it  is  her 
business  to  "be  as  different  from  other  women  as  possible  and  to 
convert  that  difference  into  money."   So  she  throws  herself  into  her 
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profession,  selecting  with  care  the  food  and  the  philosophy  for  her 
banquets.  And  when  before  long  it  becomes  evident  that  her  life  is 
drawing  to  a  close  she  saves  her  strength  to  fulfill  a  last  desire,  namely, 
to  die  nobly. 

The  household  of  Chrysis  is  made  up  of  dependents  whom  she 
speaks  of  to  herself  as  "sheep" — ex-slaves,  a  crazed  old  sea  captain, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  Ethiopian,  and  the  sister,  Glycerium,  whom  she  has 
tried  to  save  from  a  life  like  her  own.  These  derelicts  she  has  snatched 
from  wretched  experiences  and  given  the  comforts  of  her  home.  The 
most  human  touch  in  the  story  concerns  the  fretfulness  of  this  group 
whenever  Chrysis  leaves  them.  They  become  indignant  at  any  pro- 
longed absence,  and  begin  to  "regret  the  lost  felicities  of  the  slave- 
market,  the  mills,  and  the  massacred  villages."  They  draw  their  per- 
sonalities from  her,  and  have  grown  accustomed  to  her  presence. 
After  her  death  they  are  indeed  lost  sheep. 

The  Woman  of  Andros  is  the  work  of  a  stylist,  but  of  a  stylist  who 
has  mastered  the  qualities  of  restraint  and  who  can  speak  in  the 
meditative  tone  that  such  a  story  requires.  Herein  lies  much  of  the 
novel's  charm.  Though  the  book  will  probably  not  be  a  popular  one, 
it  will  haunt  the  memory  of  those  who  love  to  dream  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Cyclades  over  which  the  novelist  lingers  so  delightfully,  and  who 
like  to  contemplate  Gecian  youths  in  the  process  of  assimilating  the 
wisdom  of  their  poets  and  philosophers.  But  above  all  the  novel  will 
seem  noble  because,  despite  the  fact  that  no  single  character  in  it  is 
realistically  individualized,  the  Greeks  are  presented  as  human  beings. 
Borne  down  upon  the  reader  with  great  force  is  a  realization  that  they 
were  striving,  yearning,  restless  human  beings  very  like  our  own  and 
other  generation  of  moderns,  and  that  the  poise  and  repose  of  Greek 
character  was  the  outcome  of  a  victory  won,  sometimes  after  great 
anguish  of  soul,  over  bewildering  restlessness  and  tumultuous  passions. 

Nettie  S.  Tillett. 
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